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THE MODERN CANUTE. 


Tux reader knows the famous story of King Canute and his 
courtiers. That wise Prince, conversing one day by the sea-shore, 
probably on such political matters, as the sight of the ocean and its 
connexion with foreign countries suggested, and being told by their 
ready flattery, that he could do what he pleased,—that, like a God, 
he could stop the course of events, and dictate to the vicissitudes 
of the world,—commanded a chair to be placed for him on the 
verge of the water, and sitting down upon it, called out to the 
waves to retire, and not presume to touch his royal person. The 
waves, in the natural order of their reflux, retired as if at his bid- 
ding, grating the harsh pebbles :— then rolling back, washed the feet 
of the Monarch, as if they had been no better than those of the 
chair he sat on. Canute, turning round, rebuked the folly of his 
courtiers, and shewed them how little a thing was the greatest of 
mankind, to the Spirit that governed the world. 

Now and then, not often, another Canute appears in the world. 
Of courtiers and foolish advisers, there is always a supply. The 
same story is therefore sometimes repeated in another shape ; and 
not a hundred years ago, such was the case in an island not a hun- 
dred miles off. The King there, being on the sea-shore, and look- 
ing with a face of thoughtful humanity towards a country on the 
other side of the water, where some new and extraordinary events 
were taking place, which affected the minds of people in his own, 
was told by some about him, that he had only to hold his tongue, 
and shew no concern for them or for the people whom they affected, 
and the agitation would subside. “ Your Majesty is of a different 
order of beings from inferior men,” said these gentlemen: “ we are 
so too. We have coats of arms, and therefore have a right to 
about nine hundred and ninety-nine thousand times as many dinners 
as we can eat. Now multitudes of those fellows have scarcely a 
shirt to their backs, and therefore can want nothing. We have 
blood, Sire, they have none; they have only to be treated upon 
that understanding, and they will be agitated no longer.” 

The King heard this advice with a grave countenance; and as 
there was a great intercourse between the two countries, he com- 
manded some individuals of both to be brought before him, 
and desired them to state their feelings. The men, who were a 
motley assembly, spoke with great respect to his Majesty, many of 
them with admiration, and all with love; but some of them were 
wounded and bleeding, a great many famishing, and all of them 
declared with one voice, that these miseries must be put an end to, 
or worse would ensue, and the coat-of-arms men be included in 
them. 

The King, glancing round at the persons who had talked of their 
coats of arms, assumed a very stern countenance towards the 
speakers, and retreating a little, as if to make the blow of his words 
more formidable, cried out, “ Retire, ye inferior beings! I have 
but this one answer to make to you,—that 1 will make Nong.” 

As he uttered this contemptuous speech, he made a gesture, as 
though he drove them back. 

The crowd, astonished for a moment, retreated as the waves did 
before Canute, uttering as harsh sounds as the shivering waters 
over the pebbles: then coming back, and foaming with rage, would 
have dashed upon the King and his courtiers, when his Majesty, 
again raising his arm, and looking with his natural kindness, 
stretched out his hand for them to take it. It was grasped by a 
dozen at once. “ My friends !”” exclaimed he, “ what I have said to 
you, was only to read a lesson to certain foolish fellows I have 
about me. They are so silly as to fancy that I could controul the 
order of events by a scornful silence! They are so drunk with 
their wine, as to fancy they must have the means of eating a thou- 
sand dinners a day, while you have not enough for ‘one! they are 
so mad as to talk of nobody’s having blood but themselves, though 
they see you bleeding before them! My friends, let one of you 
step forward, and ‘bare his heart.” 


- 





A poor fellow, pale and emaciated, but full of energy, stepped 
forth, as was commanded, and tearing open his waistcoat, presented 
his bare bosom to the King. His Majesty seized the hand of one 
of his courtiers, and with scorn in his eyes at seeing the proud lord 
recoil, forced it to feel the pulses of the man’s heart. “ In what 
respect,” cried the King, “is that different from your own, except 
that yours beats with pride and luxury, and this poor fellow-crea- 
ture’s with indignation and despair !” 

“ Nay,” said the man, bursting into tears, and kneeling and kiss- 
ing the King’s hand, “ not so: it now beats with love and hope !” 

And the whole awful human multitude dissolved into tears at the 
sight, and swore that the King was a MAN, and should do with them 
what he pleased ; for that the common interests of humanity were 
all that required attention. 

And the lords, who were no men, retreated from this scene be- 
tween a man and his fellow-creatures; and lo! nobody missed 
them. 





THE READER: 


CONSISTING OF ENTERTAINING EXTRACTS FROM NEW OR OTHERWISE 
INTERESTING BOOKS, WITH OCCASIONAL CRITICISM, 


The Life of Titian: with Anecdetes of Distinguished Persons of his 
Time. By James Northcote, Esq. R.A. 2 vols. 8vo, Colburn 
and Bentley. 

Ir the late Mr Hazlitt had had a commission to execute a work 

on this subject after his own fashion, to make it no longer than he 

chose, and to cross the Alps once more, in order to descend into 
the blue skies of Venice, and paint (as it were) the paintings of 

Titian from the life, he would have made a beautiful book, which 

everybody might have read; and we have no doubt that the plea- 

sure of the task, and the healthfulness of the excursion, would have 
saved his life. The work before us has the air of being a formal 
catchpenny, written no better than Mr Northcote’s Life of Sir 

Joshua (for Mr Northcote cannot write as he talks) and swelled 

into two volumes by heaps of extraneous letters, many of them 

having nothing to do with the main subject, and some not worth 
repeating, except to such as are willing to hear anything connected 
with old names and a celebrated country. 

The work, however, is not a catch-penny. Jt might, to be sure, 
have been the better for the reader, had it not been of dimensions 
supposed to be profitable to the bookseller; but we can easily 
imagine, that Mr Northcote’s enthusiasm for his art induced him to 
put in as much matter as he could, which had any bearing upon 
it: and to say the truth, we, for one, are ready to swallow it all. 
We shall certainly read every syllable of it before we have done, 
having a great propensity to pass as much time as we can in any 
world of beauty and genius, listening to all that the biographers can 
tell us of poets, painters, and musicians, though we may have been 
told it fifty times before ; and content even to hear of technicalities 
which we do not understand, for the sake of the graces they are 
mixed with. As readers in general, however, are not so enthu- 
siastic as ourselves, we doubt whether a work of the present kind 
will be popular. Painters will read it, because they are parties 
concerned; but we doubt whether it will be found much out of 
their sphere. There is little or nothing in it of the piquant vein 
which runs through the ‘ Conversations’ of Mr Northcote: at least 
we have found nothing, as far we have read. Certain evidences of 
an old and gossiping style interested us in the setting out; but 
Mr Northcote seems afraid even of them, as he proceeds, He 
thinks of what he shall say to the public; and his security forsakes 
him. 2 

The first passage we meet with, of any interest, is an account of 
Giorgione’s mortification at seeing Titian surpass him, his shutting 
himself up and avoiding him, and saying with a delightful candou 
that he was his superior, and “ a painter from his?mother’s womb, 
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Yet Giorgione was a great painter, accomplished in other things, 
and a fine handsome man. There is a music piece of his, and a picture 
of a noble warrior being helped on with his armour by a page, both 
of which breathe the very soul of refinement. What an eulogy for 
Titian! And howcould he endure to be inferior in point of gene- 
rosity to Giorgione,—which he certainly was. Would it have been 
too much good luck for a man to be at once the greatest of colo- 
rists, and of an exalted nature ? 


It is comfortable to hear, at page 33, of Navagero’s dying “ at 
the premature age of forty-six.” May Mr Northcote, like Titian, 
live to be old enough to pat a gentleman of sixty on the head, and 
feel in his pocket for a sixpence for him. 

At page 43 we have the following account of the famous picture 
of St Peter Martyr,—which is called, Mr Northcote tells us, “ the 
picture without a fault.” 
from that alone can believe any wonders of the painting. 


‘In this composition, the saint is represented larger than life 
fallen on the ground, attacked bya soldier. He is mortally wounded 
in the head, and the agonies of death are in his face. His com- 
panion is flying, whose looks exhibit great terror. In the air are 
two or three little angels, descending with the crown of martyrdom, 
and surrounded by a sudden blaze of glory, shedding a light over 
the landscape, which is most admirable. It is a woody country. In 
the foreground are several alder-trees, executed with such perfection 
as it is much easier to envy than to imitate. The fear in the friar’s 
face, who is making his escape, is well expressed. 
one heard him crying out for mercy. His action is rapid, as that 
of one who is in extreme danger ; and his friar’s dress is exquisitely 
managed, so as to show the proper development of the figure in 
swift motion. There is no example of drapery better disposed for 
effect. The face of St Peter has the paleness usually attendant on 
the approach of death. He puts forth an arm and hand so well 
expressed, that, as a good critic has said, nature seems conquered 
by art. The tall branching trees, with the flashing lights of the 


We have only seen an etching of it, yet | 


It seems as if 








ae 


freedom in the religious opinions expressed in his letters. Of the 
profligate works attributed to him, the authenticity may be no better 
established, than that of the worst poems attributed to Lord Ro. 
chester. He was however an undoubted satirist, as well as panegy- 
rist ; and to bitter enemies might be traced a good deal of his bad 
repute. We have sometimes fancied, in order to reconcile the two 
accounts of him, that he carried his speculations beyond what is 
commonly supposed, and that in whatsoever he did he had an ip. 
tention better than might appear on the face of it. Yet we cannot 
say that this supposition is borne out, unless it is by those eyi- 
dences of natural goodness which appear in such letters as the 
following. We recollect that in reading the life of him by Count Maz- 
zuchelli, our impression was, that he was an impudent mercenary 
defamer, of middling genius, such as we should call now-a-days 
a clever blackguard; yet these epistolary evidences (though not 
impossible in a nature of this sort) tend extremely to thrust us off 
from such a notion. Hear how he talks of his mother and daughter, 
and what Titian says of him :— 

“ Our illustrious Rulers, merely from friendship, and not from 
brotherhood (?) have buried my deceased niece, with a state suitable 


to the daughter of a cavalier, and not to a relation of mine, who 


have not the honour of being a person of quality, but as a man of 
merit receive rewards every day from some one or other of the 
great lords who rule here. Besides, if it was only on account of 
the respect our Duke entertains for the virtues he thinks I possess, 
this, I say, ought to be an example to those ignorant malicious 
persons, who, if they were all destroyed by the plague, it would be 
an excellent thing for the country. But as I shall shortly speak of 
all this in a letter to our patrons at Florence, I will leave all these 
material facts, and enter at once upon the tender joy which bathed 


| my eyes with tears at beholding the portrait of her who brought me 


troubled sky, would seem to indicate that something terrible was | 


passing below, even if it were not visible; and the distant Alps dis- 
covered between the trees impress the spectator with horror of the 
dreary and desolate spot (so fit for such a deed) on which the 
murder is perpetrated. Indeed this composition is the most cele- 
brated of any he ever painted, being the best understood of all his 
works; and I think that it is justly deserving of the name given to 
it, and by which it is universally known, “ The picture without a 
fault.” This inimitable chef d'@urre was one of the first objects 
that attracted the attention of the French, and was for a time one 
of the principal ornaments of the Louvre. It is now restored to 
its original place in the church of St John and St Paul at Venice. 
=‘ Algarotti, in speaking of this picture, says, “ Titian, the great 
confidant of nature, is the Homer of landscape. His scenes have 
so much truth, so much variety, and such a bloom in them, that it 
is impossible to behold them without wishing, as if they were real, 
to take an excursion into them.’”’ 

And who, we hear some of our readers ask, és this St Peter 
Martyr, thus honoured by a “ picture without a fault,” seeing that 
he is not the Saint Peter of the Gospel? Why, gentlemen, he is one 
of the oddest saints imaginable, and certainly would not be cano- 


nized by the present generation. He was a ferocious inquisitor. Sce 


the strange chances of human fame. 


had its worshippers on that account too) but because the Saint is 
the subject of it. 
it, prayed to it, wept before it, humbly laid down their sins at its 


feet; and yet it is very doubtful whether his assassins were not far 
better men than himsclf, and whether his ferocious temper, under 


another system, would not have brought him to the gallows. 


‘The history of St Peter Martyr is this. 


sition, and a violent persecutor for the faith, which made him many 
inveterate enemies. There was one family in particular, whom he 
had treated with excessive cruelty; and their relatives, who were 
officers in the army, were so enraged at his barbarity, that they 
resolved to revenge themselves on the tyrant with the very first 
opportunity : and having been informed that he was to make a Visit 
into some distant province, in pursuance of his blood-thirsty 
schemes of picty, they lay in wait for him in a wood, through which 


People have bowed down to his image, knelt to 


He was the General of 
the Dominicans, and of course a most powerful person in the Inqui- 


into the world. I must confess that I was disappointed of the 
pleasure and benefit [ had expected on its first arrival, because 
they have converted her into something very different from herself. 
But if she appears still so admirable, even in a painting of that day 


| when they knew so little of art, what would she be if she were 


painted now by your pencil, which is so full of ability? I swear to 
you by the tender charity that T bear her memory, that every one 
who ever saw her, affirmed with a loud voice, that really she was 


| such a perfect image of modesty and meekness, that instead of 


drawing her in this manner as a portrait, she ought to have been 
like the figures represented in the Annunciation, for it was doing 


| injustice to Nature, who created her so beautiful, thus to convert 


This picture has been wor- | 
shipped by thousands, not because Titian painted it, (though it has 


her image into any other kind of beauty but herown. And Titian, 
that great painter, affirms that he never saw a child who did not 
discover some propensity to vice in its countenance, except 
Andrea—{Aretin’s daughter] ;—who, in the forehead, the eyes, and 
the nose, is so like Tita (for that was the name of this admirable 
woman) that she seems rather to be her child than mine.’ 

‘Titian TO SiGNOR ARETINO, A MOST DEAR FRIEND.—Signor 
Pietro, my honoured Friend.—1l wrote to you by M. Eneas, that I 
held your letter in the core of my heart, waiting for an opportunity 
of giving it to his Majesty. The other day, and since Parmegiano 
went away, I was called to the Emperor, when after the usual re- 
verence, and after he had looked at the pictures I had brought to 
him, he asked me about you, and if I had your letter; to which I 
answered, Yes, and presented it to him: and the Emperor, though 
he read it to himsel!, yet read it ia such a manner that it was heard 
by his highness his son, the Duke of Alva, Don Luigi d’ Avila, with 
the other Lords of the Chamber. But as in this letter [ was re- 
ferred to, he asked me what you wished him to do. I answered that 
it was reported at Venice, in Rome, and al! over Italy, that his 
Holiness had a strong intention to serve you. Upon this the Em- 
peror shewed signs of pleasure in his countenance; and said that it 
would gratify him much, and that he would not fail to do what be 


| could for your ease and pleasure; adding many great and honoura- 


| with his Majesty. 


ble words in commendation of you. So that now, my dear brother, 
I have done that yood office for you, which it is my duty to do for 
all true friends like yourself; and if I can serve you in any other 
respect, you may command me without ceremony. The Duke 
d’ Alva never passes a day without talking to me of the divine Are- 
tin; for he loves you much, and says he will be your advocate 
L told him you would spend a world of money 
if you had it; that you give away so much, even all you had; and 


that you gave the poor the very clothes off your back; and that 
| you are an honour to Italy, which is the truth, and he knows it. 
' 


they knew he must pass, accompanied by one person only, a lay- | 


brother of the Convent. Accordingly, in this place they attacked 
him, and cleft his skull with a sabre, leaving him dead on the spot ; 
and this Saint is always represented with the sabre stuck in his 
head.’ 

One of the puzzles of history is the character of the famous or 
infamous Aretin, who has the reputation with posterity of being 
one of the most impudent and profligate wretches that ever lived, yet 
was Titian’s greatest friend, was intimate with Ariosto, Bembo, and 
all the greatest men of his time, and figures in the work before us 
as a man full of virtue and goodness. The author thinks the secret 
lies in the freedom of his religious opiaiens ; yet we find no such 


‘I gave Monsignor d’Arasse your letter to him; and you will 
have an answer shortly. Signor Filippo Obi set off the other day 
for England. He salutes you, and says he shall not be content till 
he can do you some service himself, besides the good offices he 
hopes to render vou with his own sovereign. Be joyful then: for, 
by God’s grace, you may be so, and keep me always in your good 
graces. Salute Signor Jacopo Sansovino for me, and kiss the 
hands of all my friends.—Your friend and companion, 

* Agosto, Nov. 11, 1550. 6 TrTran.’ 


Warerproor Leatner.— If you wish to have a shoe of durable 
materials,” exclaims the facetious Matthew Langsberg, “ you should 
make the upper leather of the mouth of a hard drinker,—for that 
never lets in water.’”—Aacnish’s Anatomy of Drunkenness. 
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CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


Swirt’s IpEA or a Goop Kinc.—He confined the knowledge 
of governing within very narrow bounds, to common sense and reason, 
to justice and lenity, to the speedy determination of civil and cri- 
minal causes; with some other obvious topics, which are not worth 
considering. And he gave it for his opinion, that whosoever could 
make two ears of corn, or two blades of grass, to grow upon a spot 
of ground where only one grew before, would deserve better of 
mankind, and do more essential service to his country, than the 
whole race of politicians put together.—Gulliver, of the King of 
Brobdingnag. 

To believe in another man’s goodness is no light evidence of your 
own.— Montaigne. 


A Human Decanrer.—“ There hangs a bottle of wine,” 
was the derisive exclamation of the Roman soldicry, as they pointed 
to the body of the drunken Bonosus, who, in a fit of despair, sus- 
pended himself upon a tree.—Macnish’s Anatomy af Drunkenness. 


Vortarre’s Dress.—Mr Sherlock gives a curious description of 
Voltaire’s dress :—“‘ On the two days I saw him, he wore white 
cloth shoes, white woollen stockings, red breeches, with a night- 
gown and waistcoat of blue linen, flowered, and lined with yellow. 
He had on a grizzle wig with three ties, and over it a silk nightcap, 
embroidered with gold and silver.’—Adams’s Anecdotes. 

ENGLISHMEN A MisCELLANy.—‘‘ When I see an Englishman subtle 
and fond of law-suits,” says Voltaire, “I say, There is a Norman 
who came in with William the Conqueror! When I see a man 
that is good-natured and polite, That is one who came with the 
Plantagenets! IfI see a brutal character, I say, That is a Dane; 
—for your nation as well as your language, is a medley of many 
others.” — The same. : , 











A Surewp Arrirer.—A clown who had a fancy for hearing 
the Latin disputes of doctors at an University, was asked what 
pleasure he could derive from them, when he could not even know 
which party had the best of it—* For that matter,” replied the 
clown, “1 am not such a fool, but I can see who’s the first that 
puts t’other in a passion.”— The same. 


A Satutrary Cavtion —Diffuse thy beneficence early, and | 
while thy treasures call thee master: there may be an Atropos of | 
thy fortune before that of thy life, and thy wealth cut off before | 
that hour, when all men shall be poor; for the justice of death | 
looks equally upon the dead, and Charon expects no more from 
Alexander than trom Irus.—Sir Thomas Browne. 


Tue PLessures or Your axp AGe.—One comfort of age may 
be, that whereas younger men are usually in pain when they are 
not in pleasure, old men find a sort of pleasure whenever they are 
out of pain: and as young men often lose or impair their present | 
enjoyments by raving after what is to come, by vain hopes, or fruit- 
less fears, so old men relieve the wants of their age by pleasing | 
reflections upon what is past. Therefore, men, in the health and 
vigour of their age, should endeavour to fill their lives with reading, | 
vith travel, with the best conversation, and the worthiest actions, 
either in their public or private station; that they may have some- | 
thing agreeable left to feed on when they are old, by pleasing re- | 
membrances.— Sir William Temple. ; ; : | 


Love AND Parra.—tIn a church that [entered before dinner at | 
Ghent, filled with people, with pictures, marbles, aud orange-trees, 
afine girl, well-dressed, was kneeling upon a chair with a most 
devout appearance ; Terept quietly up to her, and peeping over her | 
shoulder into her book, found that she was reading, near the end, 
something entitled “ Des Nutures direrses de 0 Amour,” as a young | 
Protestant girl might he reading tie marriage ceremony in ‘our | 
prayer-book; when she perceived that I was looking over her, she | 
slily and quietly changed the place, by means of her left thumb, ¢o | 
the Credo, which was then going on—Hogy’s Hundred Days on 
the Continent. ane ‘in ; 


Strance Taie.—Lord * * * being out of town, his house was 
left in charge of a female servant. The plate was lodged at his | 
banker’s, A letter came to say that his Lordship would be in 
town on such a day, and desiring that the plate might be got ready 
the evening before. ‘The servant took the letter to my Lord’s 
brother, who said there was no doubt of the hand-writing. The | 
banker expressed the same certainty, and delivered the plate. 

The servant being apprehensive of thieves, spoke to the butcher, 
who lent her a stout dog, which was shut up in the room with the 
plate. Next morning a man was found dead in the room, his 
throat being torn out by the dog; and upon examination it proved | 
to be my Lord’s brother. The matter was carefully hushed, and | 
4 report spread that he was gone abroad.— Walpole. 


A WISE DEATH, 
FROM THE FRENCH. 





Tis done; I yield; adieu, thou cruel fair ; 
Adieu, th’ averted face, th’ ungracious check ; 
I go to die, to finish all my care, 





To hang.--To hang ?—Yes,—round another’s neck. 


THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





Covent GARDEN. 

Tue Kine and Queen visited this theatre last night, apparently 
with the same party as before, and the addition of the Dukes of 
CumBERLAND and CAMBRIDGE: at least, we understand the two latter 
were in the house. Their Majesties were received with a transport of 
welcome, and God Save the King was sung twice. A little while after 
the royal entrance there were some hisses, and a confusion in the 
pit; but whether the cause of offence originated in pit or boxes, we 
cannot say. We need not add that the Kine could have nothing 
to do with it. At the end of the, play (the Provoked Husband} 
Rule Britannia was called for, and also encored, their Majesties’ 
(we were happy to observe) not keeping their seats this time, as 
they did at the other theatre, but rising with the rest of the audience, 
and again rising at the encore. We hope that when our good- 
natured Sovereign kept his seat on the former occasion, it was owing 
to mere oversight, and not to anything of gout; for he was 
observed on the present occasion to shift his posture a good deal 
in standing, as he did when God save the King was sung at the end 
of the play at Drury. We would sooner see the whole aristocracy 
laid up, than him. By the way, on looking at the box-list in the 
lobby, we did not observe the name of a single lord upon it, ex- 
cept those of Lords Errol and Jersey, who were in waiting. The 
names, it is true, of the occupants of the private boxes do not 
appear in this list; but a boxkeeper told us he remembered the 
time when it was common to have almost all the names in the 
dress circle consist of those of the nobility. But every body, we 
suppose, can’ understand plays now: so the nobility do not come, 
Besides, people laugh at plays; and we sometimes observe in the 
dress circle a would-be fastidiousness in this respect, which reminds 
us of the criticism of my Lord Froth in the Way of the World. 

Lord Froth—* There is nothing more unbecoming a man of 
quality than to laugh. ’Tis such a vulgar expression of the passion ! 
Everybody can laugh. Then especially to laugh at the jest of an 
inferior person, or when anybody else of the same quality does not 
laugh with one: ridiculous! To be pleased with what pleases the 
crowd! Now when I laugh, I always Jaugh alone. 

Brisk.—* 1 suppose that’s because you laugh at your own jests.”’ 

His Majesty King Witt1am is not of the opinion of my Lord 
Froth. He has as hearty a sympathy with the people in their 
mirth, as we trust he has in their wants. The reader knows how 


| he laughed the other night at Liston. We did not stop during the 
_afterpiece last night, having noticed it before ; but we have no doubt 


that he was highly amused by the blunders of Mr Power. He 
seemed entertained by the play. 

There are several home thrusts “at Parliament-men” in the 
scenes with Sir Francis Wronghead, who comes to London “to get 
a place” by voting, and doubts whether on his debut he “ did not 
say Aye, when he should have said No.” They met with the usual 


_ applause, one of them with a storm of clapping. We did not see 
| whether the Kine noticed these passages or not, being compelled 


to be in an unfavourable part of the house for seeing him, in order 


to see the performers. But the house and he were evidently well 
met on all points. 


It was considered as somewhat remarkable by the persons about 
us, that the Kine should choose a play containing these parliamen- 


_ tary allusions. But most probably he thought nothing about them. 


It was in the list of Miss Kemsue’s plays: she had been perform. 


| ing a good deal of tragedy ; and most likely he was willing to meet 


the understood wishes of the Managers. Perhaps the QuEEN chose 
the play from a similar motive, or because it ends with a pretty 
scene in favour of domestic comfort. 

It seems to us, that Crsper must have borrowed a leaf out of his 
friend Ricuarpson’s morality, when he completed this unfinished 
play of Vanprucn’s. The Wrongheads, consisting of the old 
blunder-headed country baronet, the tawdry gambling wife, the 
forward miss, and the bewitching Sywire Richard, always eating 
and drinking, with the town-sharper in the back-ground waiting 
to swallow them all up, make a family picture quite in VanBRuGH’s 
broad, free, knowing style. Crpser tells us somewhere, that 
his friend intended to be more moral than usual in the rest of the 
play, so he adds Mr Manley, and Lady Grace, and Lady Townley, 
and a husband at once complaining and reasonable in the persan of 
Lord Townley, all which look very like an episode in “ Sir Charles 

irandison.” Mr Manley is a bit of Sir Charles himself; Lady Grace 
is one of the moral Graces ; Lady Townley is something of Lady G. 
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with a more respectable husband; and Lord Townley behaves ex- 
actly as Sir Charles would have done under the like circumstances, 
even to the severity about the carriage, and the giving himself up to 
“half the censure.” There was a “preferment” however both 
in Ricwarpson’s and Crsser’s notions on some points of morality, 
and perhaps a greater sympathy between them on many points, 
than either the world or themselves imagined. If RicHarpson could 
pitch himself into the experiences of his gay friend, and write the 
character of Lovelace, Crpper, for his part, could moralize very 
prettily on the married state, which was a domain that the other 
supposed he had to himself. There is an excellent matrimonial piece 
of ethics, under a negligent guise, in the Careless Husband ; 
and it is a pitch beyond the vulgar limits of morality to hear Lord 
Townley talk of the “adulteries of the mind,’ and say it is quite as 
bad in his eyes to see his wife in love with a faro-table as with a 
coxcom b. 

Mr Cuartes Kemste, we think, makes as good a Lord Townley 
as can be desired. He does not act it like a man stept out of tra- 
gedy, as his brother did; neither does he render it too easy, or too 
like the fine gentlemen of comedy. 
a lord, realized; the deau ideal of one of the “ order,” whose sense 
is equal to his dignity, and whose star and ribbon seem to have a 


warrant in virtue. His appearance completes all. We could not 


help thinking he was as complete a lord as need be, “ to set before | 


the King.” 


And Miss Kemste we like far better in Lady Townley than any 
character we have seen her in, except that of Portia. In the one 
as in the other, the natural woman comes forth more than usual, 
and we are relieved from the coldness of declamation. We did not 
observe any genius. The part was not filled up with the thousand 
shades and bye-plays of a great actress; but the sketch was lively 
and self-possessed. The fixed attitude in which she stood while 
undergoing the final lecture, and the resolute catches of her mouth, 
by which she seemed every now and then to swallow it, like a pill she 
was determined to get down, would have been still better than they 
were had she not made them a little too long and forcible, and 
exchanged them too suddenly when she repents. A few variations 
just before the repentance, a little looking at the nails of her fingers, 
or the back of her hands, and some intimations of quivering lips and 
tears, would have preceded well the dropping of the head, and the 
resort to the handkerchief. But upon the whole, it was a very cre- 
ditable and promising performance. We suspect that Miss Kempe 
will settle at last in something of a union of her father and mother,— 


something of elegant upper comedy, with a power to be a little tra- 
gical on the side of sarcasm. 


Mr Barttey’s Sir Francis Wronghead is positively too real to 
be good: we mean, it is like the old rustic Baronet himself brought 
on the stage, without the sort of comment and stage painting with 
which a great comic actor enriches it. BLancnarp’s Moody, we 
thought, wanted a little of his master’s person to give it a body. It 
was rather meagre than moody ; but we did not expect much more 
of it in the hands of this actor. He is very clever, but not in cha- 
racters of this kind: and at Covent Garden, just now, they seem 
to put clever men in wrong characters, and men without cleverness 
in all the rest. Mr Horresow is useful in a melo-dramatic after- 
piece; but surely he does not do for Count Basset, nor by his very 
subdued manner did he seem to think he did. We were glad to see 
Mrs Cuarrertey in the part of Lady Grace. She represented well 
the mixture of womanliness and goodness which the part is inten- 
ded to embody; but something seemed to have weakened her 
voice. 

Full as Drury Lane was the other night, Covent Garden was 
fuller in this second theatrical visit of the Kine; which was per- 
haps to be expected.J |The heat was portentous. Fat people went 
every now and then out of the boxes, to complain of it. Ge 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


H. T. L. is received. 

The friendly suggestions of a Frequenrer or THe Cicar Divan will be 
duly considered. 

J. T. was very welcome. 


A Pray-Gorr complains (we fear, with reason) of the repetition of a 
certain small round of songs at Drury Lane. 


E. M’s. letter, full of hand—and heart,—was most welcome. It is gra- 


tifying indeed to the Editor to receive such a letter as that. It pays him for 
many cares. 


It is just the abstract notion of | 





THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Conedy of 


THE HYPOCRITE. 
[By Bickerstaff]. 


Old Lady Lambert, Mrs C. JONES, 
Charlotte, Miss MORDAUNT, 
Young Lady Lambert, Mrs ORGER, Betty, Mrs EAST, 


Doctor Cantwell, Mr DOWTON, 
Maw-worm, Mr LISTON, 
Sir John Lambert, Mr ANDREWS, from the Theatre Royal, Hayma 
Darnley, Mr J. VINING, Col. Lambert, Mr COOPE 
Seward, Mr YOUNGE, Tipstaff, Mr C. JONES, 


Previous to the Comedy, Cherubini’s Overture to “ Anacreon.” 
| After the Comedy, Boildieu'’s Overture to ** Les Deux Nuits,” 
Previous to the Brigand, Mozart’s Overture to * Ii Don Giovanni,” 


After which, 
DEAF AS A POST. 
Sophy Walton, Mrs NEWCOMBE, 

Amy Templeton, Miss E. ABSOLON, Sally Mays, Mrs ORGER, 

Mrs Plumpley, Mrs C. JONES. 
Old Walton, Mr W. BENNETT, Capt. Templeton, Mr COOPER 

Tristram Sappy, Mr LISTON, ’ 

Crupper, Mr HUGHES, Gallop, Mr SALTER, 


To conclude with, (53rd time) the Drama, (in Two Acts) called 


THE BRIGAND. 
[By Mr Planché}]. 
Ottavia, (Prince Bianchi’s Niece) Miss FAUCIT. 
Maria Grazie, (the Brigand’s Wife) Mrs W. BARRYMORE, 
Prince Bianchi, (Governor of Rome) Mr YOUNGE, 
Students of the French Academy Mr tl. WALLACK, 
of Painting, } Mr J. VINING, 
Fabio, Mr HUGHES, 
N.colo, Mr WEBSTER, 
(The Brigand Chief) Mr WALLACK, 
Rubaldo (his Lieutenant) Mr BEDFORD, 
Spoletto, Mr BLAND, Uberto, Mr ROBINSON, 
| Carlouti, Mr YARNOLD, Matteo, Mr HOWELL. 


rket, 








| Albert, 
Theodore, 
| Count Caraffa, Mr C. JONES, 
| The CardinaPSecretary, Mr FENTON, 
| Alessandro Massaroni 





To-morrow, Hofer; and Charles the Twelfih. 
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THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT-GARDEN. 


This Evening, (2nd time) a New Play, in Three Acts, called 
THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES. 
Duchess di Fontana, Mrs LOVELL. 
Aurora di Cosenza, Miss HUGHES, 
Zoranthe, Miss H. CAWSE, Rodriga, Mrs TAYLEURE, 
Nina, Miss TAYLOR, 
(Irom the Theatre Royal, Bath—her 2ud appearance in London.) 
Theresa, Miss PHILLIPS, Female Mask, Mrs BROWN, 
Duke di Fontana, Mr EGERTON, 
Count Cosenza, Mr BLANCHARD, Manfredi, 
Valentine, Mr WILSON, 
Mr G. BENNETT, Harry Fortescue, 
Dermot O'Donovan, Mr POWER, 
Rufo, Mr EVANS, Gasparo, Mr F. MATTHEWS, 
Guiscard, Mr Irwin, Ist Mask, Mr Henry, 2d Mask, Mr Holl. 
Neapolitan Lovers. Mons. D'Albert, Mrs Bedford ; Mirth, Mrs Vedy, 
Cupid, Miss Kendall. 
Masqueraders: Miss Addison, J. Cooper, Collett, Giant, Heath, King, 
F’. Sutton, Beale, Barclay, Birt, Benedict, Canfield. 
Mesds. Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, Ryals, Thomasin, 
Vials, Appleton, Brown, Daly, Goodson, Goodwin. 
Gondoliers, &c. Messrs, Crumpton, Miller, May, Norris, shegog, S. Tett, 
C. Tett. 
Mesdames Goward, Perry, Nicholson, Scruton, Tennant, &c. 


Mr WARDE, 


Benedetto, Mr ABBOTT, 


After which, (10th time) a New Melo-Drama, called 


THE BLUE ANCHOR. 
[By Mr Pocock]. 
Previous to which, a Grand Overture, by Cherubini. 
Bessy Bowline, Tom Bowline’s? Mrs KEELEY, 
Sally Bowline, Daugh ters, } Miss VIALS, 
Mrs Tipple, Mrs DALY, Kitty Crawfish, Mrs BROWN. 
Sailors’ Lasses, Mesdames Blaire, Fairbrother, Griffiths, Payne, Reed, &c. 
Harry Bluff, (with a Hornpipe,) Mr tl. P. COOKE. : 
Tom Bowline, Mr BARTLEY, Shark, Mr FARLEY, 
Sam Tipple, Mr BLANCHARD, 
Jerry Crape, Mr KEELEY, Junk, Mr HORREBOW, 
Scuttle, Mr EVANS, Guonel, Mr HENRY, 
Mr FULLER, Block, Mr MILLER, 
Thornback, Mr TURNOUR, 
Humphrey, Mr ADDISON. 
cniaiginapsaen 


To-morrow, The Stranger ; and Tie Blue Anchor. 





Rullock, 
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